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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The Schools have been flourishing in spite of the political turmoil that 
has been such a feature of the public press in recent months. It would be 
proper to pay tribute to our staffs, both in Jerusalem and Baghdad, for 
the extraordinary tact and judgment they have displayed. 

I should like to welcome the Moravian College and Seminary into the 
Corporation. President Raymond S. Haupert, an old friend and former 
student of the Schools, will be their representative on the Corporation. 
I might also mention that Dr. Paul Bloomhardt has accepted the honor- 
ary lectureship mentioned in the minutes, bringing a lifetime of experience 
and interest in the geography and history of the Near East. 
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The season at Nippur was particularly successful from every point of 
view. The finds were unusual and the staff was very much pleased with 
the results. Some of the most remarkable finds are described in Professor 
Goetze’s delightful Newsletter of March 31, 1956. We are hoping that 
Dr. Crawford will be able to accept the appointment as Director of the 
Baghdad School. It is certainly a wonderful opportunity for a person 
with his field experience. The survey project planned for next year should 
make a very significant contribution to our knowledge of that area. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for additional funds to carry 
on the work of the Schools. If any of our readers have any suggestions 
regarding new corporation members, or, what is even more important, 
sources for endowment funds, we should appreciate it if they would 
forward this information to the central office. The Schools are indeed 
fortunate in possessing a basic endowment that enables the organization 
to operate, but we need funds for new fellowships and for additional field 
work. 

Finally, I should like to express my thanks for the fine cooperation at 
the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees. I am particularly grateful 
for the splendid assistance shown by the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees and by Mrs. Walton, the manager of our New Haven office. I 
should like also to thank the editors of our several scholarly publications 
for their time and energy. Most of us take such things for granted, but 
the fine literary results are due first of all to a great amount of labor on 
their part. I know you are all most pleased with our publications and 
will join me in expressing our appreciation.* 
A. H. Detwe!Ler 


April 24, 1956 


SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Cornell Club in New 
York City beginning at 1:30 p.m. on Saturday, March 31, 1956. Present of the 
Trustees were Messrs. Albright (First Vice-President), Brown (Secretary), Colt, 
Detweiler (President), Glueck, May, Phelps, Rabinowitz and Reynolds; of the Asso 
ciate Trustees Messrs. Anderson, Hanfman, Jeffery and Muilenburg; in other capaci 
ties or by invitation: Messrs. Knight (Provident Trust Company), Kramer (Chair 
man Baghdad School Committee), Reed (Chairman Jerusalem School Committee 
and Assistant Secretary), Speiser (Second Vice-President), (Mrs.) Walton (Busi- 
ness Manager), Cameron (Executive Committee), Dentan (Annual Director-elect) , 
and Richardson (Annual Professor-elect). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order, and following his presenting of 
Associate Trustees Hanfman and Jeffery, and Professors Dentan and Richardson, 
called the roll. The minutes of the meeting of December 27, 1955 were approved as 
mimeographed and distributed. 


> 


* Since the above was written word has come from Mrs. G. R. Walton in our 
business office that Professor Albrecht Goetze’s new Annual, Laws of Eshnunna, 
has appeared (x + 197 pp. +4 plates) and is being distributed; the price for this 
important volume is only $4.00. Annual 23, Kramer: Sumerian Literary Texts, 
which has been out of print, is now ready in a lithoprinted edition ($6.00). Annual 
20, Speiser: Introduction to Hurrian, is also being lithoprinted. Its price is higher 
($10.00) because it is a much larger volume. 
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The President reported that he had purchased and was making arrangement for 
the shipment of a Chevrolet Carry-all to the Jerusalem School to replace the one 
which had been badly damaged during the excavations at Jericho. 

It was voted to authorize the President to extend an invitation to The Moravian 
College and Seminary in Bethlehem, Pa., and The College of the Bible in Lexington, 
Ky. to become corporation members. 

Commenting on the increased duties of his office, the President-suggested that the 
Trustees should consider the possibility of employing an executive secretary to 
assist with the administration of the affairs of the Schools. It was also suggested 
that consideration be given to methods for raising additional funds with which to 
provide fellowships and to expand the other activities of the Schools. Following 
some discussion, it was voted to authorize the President to appoint a Development 
Committee whose function will be to explore the possibility of increasing the financial 
endowment of the Schools. 

Dr. Brown reporting in behalf of a special committee stated that he had con- 
ferred with Miss Teresa Goell and Professor John H. Young of The Johns Hopkins 
University regarding a final expedition to Nimrud Dagh. 

Reporting in behalf of the Baghdad School Committee, the Chairman, Dr, Kramer, 
stated that the 1955-1956 season of the Joint Nippur Excavations has in some 
respects been the most successful of the three seasons. In 1956-57 the Baghdad 
School will participate in a unique archaeological-historical survey of Southern 
Mesopotamia which, there is reason to assume, will make a basic contribution to our 
understanding of the growth and development of Mesopotamian civilization. The 
expedition plans to locate and map as many as possible of the tells of Southern 
Mesopotamia, with special emphasis on their situation relative to rivers and canals, 
as well as to establish the date of their abandonment from the surface finds. Taken 
together with the relevant data from inscriptional sources, this topographical survey 
should furnish at long last the essential data for the pattern of urban development 
in Southern Mesopotamia. At the same time the results will be of very practical 
value to future excavations, for now at last scholars will be in a position to select 
a site for excavation in accordance with an overall plan. Director of the expedition 
is Bob Adams, a young anthropologist of the University of Chicago. Associated with 
him, as representative of the Baghdad School and as its Annual Professor will be 
Vaughn Crawford, a cuneiformist interested in history and culture. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Baghdad School Committee, the Trustees: 


1. Voted to appoint a full time Director of the Baghdad School for a trial period 
of three years. The Director’s duties will be to plan and direct the School’s archae- 
ological field work and to prepare the School’s share of resulting publication, includ- 
ing the epigraphic material excavated in the past seasons of the Joint Nippur expedi- 
tion, It is expected that over the years the Director will expand the archaeological 
activities of the School by helping to build it up into a kind of exchange center for 
those American institutions which wish to participate in Mesopotamian archaeology 
but have only limited resources for this purpose. 

2. Voted to appoint Vaughn Crawford as the Baghdad School’s first paid full 
time Director. 

3. Voted to appoint as Honorary Director of the Baghdad School, the present 
Director, Dr. Albrecht Goetze, who has devoted so much of his time and efforts in 
recent years to the School’s activities. 


It was voted that a committee composed of Dr. Albright, Chairman, Dr. Kramer 
and Dr. Speiser be authorized to prepare a booklet, to be signed by the Trustees, 
which will express appreciation to Dr. Goetze for his services to the Schools and 
will be presented to him. 

Reporting in behalf of the Jerusalem School Committee, the Chairman, Dr. Reed, 
stated that the work of the committee has been carried on by means of correspon- 
dence and one meeting held on March 30, 1956. It was reported that the staff and 
the Fellows for the next academic year appointed by the Trustees at the December 
meeting have accepted and are making plans to go to Jerusalem. It was reported 
with regret that Miss Regina Gittes, Dr. R. H. Sales, and Dr. Lester J. Kuyper have 
been unable to accept the appointments offered them. 

It was further reported that the joint excavations at Dhiban with the Southern 
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Baptist Theological Seminary will begin about April 15th, and at el-Jib with the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific and the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania about June 15th. It was reported with regret that the joint excava- 
tion at Bethel planned with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary has had to 
be cancelled by Dr. James L. Kelso for this season. Director Skehan has indicated 
to the Committee that the facilities of the Jerusalem School, with the exception of 
equipment in use at Dhiban, will be available to Professors George H. Forsyth, Jr., 
and Oleg Grabar of the University of Michigan for a brief period during May when 
a survey of Islamic sites and early Christian architecture in the area will be 
conducted. 

It was also reported that the Jerusalem School Committee has studied the budget 
and recommends it with the understanding that the item of $2,000.00 for archaeologi 
eal work will be held for emergencies since no field work has been planned for next 
year, and that the special grant of up to $500.00 to Dr. Frank Cross will be used 
to continue his work in Jerusalem on the Qumran scroll materials. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Jerusalem School Committee, the Trustees: 


1. Voted to reappoint Mr. Karl Katz to the Louis M. Rabinowitz Fellow 
ship for 1956-1957 to be used in Israel and for such travel as may be related 
to archaeological research. Mr. Katz is now in Israel on this Fellowship. 


2. Voted to appoint Dr. Paul F. Bloomhardt of Wittenberg College, Spring 
field, Ohio, as Honorary Lecturer for 1956-1957. 

3. Voted that $600.00 this year and $600.00 next year, if the funds are 
available, be appropriated to Miss Kathleen Kenyon toward the publication of 
the results of the Jericho excavations. The appropriation is made with the 
understanding that the name of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
will be included on the title page of the publication. 

4. Voted that the Drew-McCormick expedition which plans to work at 
Shechem be authorized to use the Jerusalem School facilities and to designate 
the undertaking as the “ The Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedition in 
affiliation with the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem.” 
Dr. G. Ernest Wright of McCormick will be the Archaeological Director and 
Dean Bernhard W. Anderson of Drew will be the Administrative Director. 
A preliminary survey will be made by a small staff this summer and work 
will extend over a period of several seasons. 

5. Voted to express appreciation to President Detweiler for his prompt 
effort in securing a new Chevrolet Carry-all and in many other ways helping 
to carry on the work in Jerusalem. 

6. Voted to express appreciation to Director Patrick W. Skehan who is 
serving in a most capable way during these busy and troubled months at the 
Jerusalem School. 


Reporting in behalf of the Publications Committee, Dr. Albright stated that Dr. 
Goetze’s manuscript for the next Annual is now in the hands of the printers and that 
a manuscript prepared by Dr. James Pritchard dealing with Jericho excavation is 
in his hands and wili be sent to Dr. Winnett, editor of the Annual. Volume XXIII 
(1943-44) of the Annual has been reprinted and other Annuals are being reprinted as 
needed. 

Reporting in behalf of the Ad Hoe Committee (Brown, Kramer, Reed and Cameron, 
Chairman) appointed at the Spring Meeting, 1955, to study the relationship of the 
Baghdad School to the Schools, Dr.-Cameron presented the following recom 
mendations : 


1. That the Trustees record their continuing interest in the work of the 
Baghdad School and their intention of supporting that work. 
2. That the Trustees recognize that the Baghdad School and the Jerusalem 


School have claims upon the administration, business management and cor- 
porate income of the parent institution and that it is the proper function of 
the Trustees in each fiscal year (conforming to Article 3 of the Charter) to 
apportion the common income to the several needs of the institution as a 
whole and to the two Schools individually in accordance with their best 
judszment. 
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3. That the Trustees approve the regular appointment of an Annual Pro- 
fessor of the Baghdad School, whose task it will continue to be to explore, 
excavate and/or instruct on behalf of the Schools in general and whose mainte- 
nance will be derived from corporate funds. 

4. That the Trustees recognize the international standing gained by the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies as the organ of the Baghdad School and there- 
fore approve the policy that the Journal should be financially the charge of 
the Baghdad School, with its support derived from the Nies (or other) funds, 
and with a sum approximately equal to annual receipts from Journal sub- 
scriptions (currently $1,000) returnable from corporate income to Nies funds. 
It was voted to receive the report. 

Mr. Reynolds reported on a recent analysis of the Nies funds It was voted to 
receive the report. 

Mr. Knight presented the budget and explained the features in which it differs 
from the current budget. It was voted to adopt the budget as proposed for 1956-1957. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Trustees on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 26, 1956 in New York City, in a place to be arranged by Mr. Rabinowitz. 
{t was voted to hold the next meeting of the Corporation on Thursday, 9:00 a.m., 
December 27, 1956 at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. It was voted 
to hold the Joint Meeting with the Society of Biblical, Literature and Exegesis on 
Thursday evening, December 27, 1956, at Union Theological Seminary. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:55 p.m. 

WILLIAM L. REED, 
Assistant Secretary 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE JUDAEAN BUQE‘AH 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. Ano J. T. Mitix 


I 


Among the few corners of Palestine which archaeologists have not 
explored systematically is the Bugé ah, an isolated valley in the northern 
part of the Judaean wilderness. The little plain lies immediately east of 
Hirbet el-Mird (ancient Hyrcania), west of the escarpment that falls 
away to Hirbet Qumran and the Dead Sea; the barrier of the Wadi 
Mukellik and Dabr system bound it on the north, the Wadi en-Nar on 
the south, forming a basin roughly 8 km. by 3 or at most 4 km., oriented 
NNE-SSW. 

At present the Bugé‘ah is without permanent inhabitants. It serves 
as marginal grazing land during certain seasons of the year for the 
Sawahireh (north) and Ibn ‘Ubéd (south) .' In good years, the tribes- 
men plant crops in the kurim (* vineyards,” actually ancient irrigation 
systems which still hold moisture in the wddi beds for some weeks after 
the rains) . 

The attention of the writers was first called to the Buqé‘ah in the 
spring of 1954 during work at Hirbet Qumran. During this season, the 
remains of an Iron II occupation beneath the Essene community center 


1 Since the recent war, the ‘Arab et-Ta‘imireh have been pressing northward from 
below the Wadi en-Nar into the southern Bugé‘ah as well as into the region of 
‘f£n FeSpah; hence the old boundaries are in dispute. 
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were laid bare; earlier, during operations at Murabba‘at in the first 
months of 1952, some Iron Age pottery had been noticed on the slopes 
of Hirbet es-Samrah six kilometers southwest of Hirbet Qumran in the 
Bugé‘ah. Taking a day off from digging, the writers followed a guide 
of the Ta‘éamireh up the Wadi Qumran, and after visiting Hirbet Mird 
where Byzantine manuscripts had been discovered in the summer of 
1952, made casual surface explorations at Samrah. The outline of a 
fortified village was clear; Iron II sherds littered the hill on which the 
hirbeh stood; to the west were remains of a well-constructed dam. 

In the summer of 1955,.Dr. William Farmer of Drew University drew 
our attention to the site of Hirbet Abi Tabaq in the northern Bugé‘ah 
described in 1903 by E. W. G. Masterman.? A day’s reconnaissance by 





Fie. 1. Hirbet es-Samrah from the west. 


jeep proved H. Abii Tabaq to be in the pattern of Samrah and Qumran: 
a fortress of Iron II furnished with extensive irrigation works, a rock- 
hewn tunnel cistern (Mugaret Abii Tabaq), and neighboring watch 
towers. 

On a third foray into the southern Buqé‘ah, another small Iron II site 
was identified on the Wadi Maqari. We have designated it as Hirbet 
el-Magqari, the suggestion ad hoc of our guides who knew no traditional 
name for ‘the ruin. It lies immediately SSE of Magawir et-Tabaqah, two 
rock-cut cisterns which anciently served the community. 

These preliminary observations were of sufficient interest to lead to 
the organization of a small expedition. During ten days, August 8-17, 
1955, the writers directed surface explorations and soundings in the 
Bugé‘ah.* 


2“ Notes on Some Ruins and a Rock-cut Aqueduct in the Wady Kumran,” PEFQS 
1903, pp. 264 f. Cf. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs III, pp. 211, 13. 
The Memoirs and Survey maps are in error in placing Yirbet Abi Tabaq at map 
coordinate 187.45: 127.6. This site is a ruined Iron II tower, too small to bear a 
modern name. Hirbet Abi Tabaq and the Hirbet Karm ‘Atrad of the PEF maps 
are alternate names of the same site. The name Karm ‘Atrad properly belongs only 
to the dam (D1) immediately south of the hirbeh. In a similar fashion H. es-Sam- 
rah occasionally is called H. Karm el-‘Ajiz after a neighboring dam. 

® Other members of the staff were Muhammad Salih of the Jordan Department of 
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II 


Hirbet Abii Tabaq is located at map coordinate 188.6: 127.6 to the 
east of the north-south track which bisects the Bugé‘ah, south of the 
main course of Wadi Qumran. Its defense walls form a rectangle 
crowning a hill which controls the intersection of ancient roads: the 
north-south track connecting Jericho and Bethlehem, and the road west 
from Qumran and ‘En FeShah.* The village-fortress is a small enclosure, 
measuring 59 X 30 m.; its main walls are on the average about 1.25 m. 
thick, constructed of long, narrow stone blocks roughly dressed. The 
longer walls are oriented NNW-SSE, less than 5° off a north-south line. 

A trial trench (“A”), 2m. broad, was dug from the crest of the 
mound to intersect the main northern (E-W) defense wall at right- 
angles; it was halted 4m. short of the N wall, however, when an inner 
N-S wall was encountered. The trench was sterile high on the mound, 
bedrock being reached at less than 10cm. depth; evidently the hill has 
been eroded of occupation débris except on its fringes where the founda- 
tions of the main enclosure preserved the occupation level under a thick 
coat of silt. A second (“ B”) and third (“ C”) sounding were put down 
against the northern defense wall: “ B” in the NE corner, “C” where 
“rooms” appeared 11m. from the NW corner. Both sections were 
cleared to bed rock or virgin soil. In the surface and silted levels, both 
“B” and “C” produced mostly Iron II sherds, with a sprinkling of 
Roman and Byzantine.’ Lower, ashy, levels and the floor levels of both 
areas produced unmixed, homogeneous Iron II pottery: wheel-burnished 
water decanters of 8th-7th century type, spiral (ring) -burnished bowls 
with ring-bases; elongated juglets with handles joining flush at the rim; 
groove-rimmed, two-handled cooking pots, normally of shallow profile.’ 
There was a total absence of Iron I forms. No hand-burnished or painted 


Antiquities, and for part of the work, Professors Farmer and Mare Lovelace, Fellow 
of the American School of Oriental Research. The expedition is under special obliga- 
tion to Professor Farmer, through whose agency a portion of the funds for the work 
was secured from the Bollingen Foundation, to Mgr. Patrick W. Skehan, Director of 
our School in Jerusalem, and to Mr. Yusif Sa‘ad, Secretary of the Palestine Archae- 
ological Museum, for equipment and aid in the organization of the expedition. 

4Cf. R. de Vaux, “ Exploration de la région de Qumran,” RB 60 (1953), p. 41, 
who remarks that the construction of the road down the Wadi Qumran must be 
attributed to a community at Qumran, but that there is no means to decide on the 
date of the installations: paving, cuttings, retaining walls. One may speculate that 
originally the road joined the contemporary Iron II communities at Qumran and in 
the Buqé‘ah (see n. 27) and continued to be used later. 

5In “C,” immediately above the Iron II level in the lower silted stratum, sherds 
of a Roman ribbed cooking pot, and an intact early Roman lamp were found asso- 
ciated under fallen stones. The lamp is characteristic of the first century of our 
era at Qumran (Level III), and elsewhere. Cf. de Vaux, “ Fouilles au Khirbet 
Qumran,” RB 61 (1954), p. 227, Fig. 6: 3; and Sukenik, “The Earliest Records of 
Christianity,” [abstract in AJA 51 (1947) ] p. 23, Fig. 30: 1. 

® See W. F. Albright, TBM III (AASOR XXI-XXII), § 152, and references. 

7 Normally these are most popular in earlier phases of Iron II. Our sites in the 
Bugé‘ah, however, associated them unmistakably with bowls, ring-burnished on the 
interior and rim only, in the style characteristic of the eighth century and later. 
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sherds whatever were recovered from the soundings. Typologically, the 
earliest forms were the shallow cooking pots. 

Our brief work at H. Abii Tabaq left no doubt that the fortifications 
of the village were founded no earlier than the ninth century. The occu- 
pation had only a single phase, ending in the late seventh, or, more prob- 
ably, early sixth century B.C. 





Fic. 2. A royal, stamped jarhandle from Hirbet es-Samrah. 


At the foot of the northern slope of the hill bearing H. Abii Tabaq, 
Mugaret Abii Tabag opens. It is a rock-cut cistern tunneling toward the 
north wall in a south-southeasterly direction for 34.7 m., passing under 
the north wall at ‘about the latter’s midpoint. There is evidence, though 
by no means unambiguous, that a vertical shaft was begun connecting 
the cistern with the interior of the walled village.” 

The low dam (D1) south of H. Abi Tabaq controls the shallow bed 
of a southern tributary of Wadi Qumran. It is built of fairly heavy 
masonry, forming an elongated ellipse open to the southwest. At the 
east and west ends are the dams proper across the wddi bed. The 
eastern one, now partly destroyed, appears to have been a gently curved 


7a Such a feature would be reminiscent of what Pére Vincent has called the sinnér 
construction [Jérusalem I (Paris, 1912), pp. 146-150]; but see W. F. Albright, 
“The Sinnér in the Story of David’s Capture of Jerusalem,” JPOS II (1922), pp- 
286-290. 
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wall some 35 m. long. Its counterpart on the west is in a better state of 
preservation, exhibiting in its southern sector characteristic ashlar ma- 
sonry. The long walls on the north and south parallel the wddi bed; 
the northern runs for about 740 m., passing below the southern slope of 
the hirbeh about 147 m. distant; the southern runs back from the eastern 
transverse dam some 276 m., breaking off short of the western transverse 
dam. The function of the works is to deflect and spread winter torrents, 
creating a broad, flat “ bottom land ” which will retain its moisture long 
after the rains are over. The long arms of the dam run along the slopes of 
the Wadi bed, preventing erosion of the slopes and slowing the run-off 
into the basin of the dam.* 

Clustered along the north-south track in the region of H. Abii Tabaq 
are a series of small structures: towers or tower complexes,’ and rectangu- 
lar enclosures, sometimes partitioned into rooms.'® Three of the six such 
buildings or building complexes located in the northern Bugé‘ah were 
clearly dated to Iron II by surface pottery. The others could not be 
dated with certainty; little or no pottery was found associated with them; 
at least two of the undated structures, however, exhibited masonry 
suggestive of an Iron Age date. 

Hirbet es-Samrah lies east of the N-S track on a dominating height at 
map coordinate 187.3: 125.1, about 3km. south-southeast of H. Abi 
Tabaq. It is the central and largest of the three fortresses of the Bugé‘ah. 
Its defense walls form a rectangle about 68 & 40 m., the longer walls on 
the north and south. Its plan can be traced from surface remains with 
reasonable accuracy. On the north, south and east, the main defense 
walls (1.0-1.1 m. thick) are paralleled by inner walls (.60 m. thick). The 
double structure is 4.4 m. in breadth, the intervallum about 2.6m. How- 
ever, the inner lines of wall break off short of the corners on the NW and 
SW, to judge from surface indications. There is nowhere evidence of 
filling between the walls, and transverse walls joining the outer and inner 
line are few and irregular. The eastern side of the defense follows a 
different pattern. Here, an inner wall forms a double line with the main 
defense wall 10.2 m. broad (outer measurements; inner 8.1-8.5m.), and 
this space between the walls is cut by twelve (?) ' transverse walls divid- 
ing the eastern side of the complex into narrow rooms or “ transverse ” 
“asemates. The latter follow a pattern in size, alternating in width as 


8 Cf. N. Glueck, “ Explorations in Western Palestine,” BASOR 131 (Oct. 1953), 
pp. 9, 10; “The Third Season of Explorations in the Negeb,’ BASOR 138 (April, 
1955), p. 17, and his references for description of water-conserving techniques as- 
cribed, for the most part, to a later period. On the dating of the Bugé‘ah dams, 
see below. 

® For example, at the north entrance to the Bugé‘ah from the Wadi Dabr there 
is a small guard post (?): map coordinate 189.3: 129.1. The complex [numbered 
B(uilding) C(omplex) 3] consists of two round foundations, presumably of towers, 
associated with an elongated pentagonal enclosure. Abundant Iron II pottery assures 
its date. 

10 For example, BC 2 (map coordinate 189.1: 128.9), foundations of four rooms 
arranged in a line, perhaps a dwelling. Surface sherds were too scarce to establish 
their date. 

11 The NE corner remains unclear. See below. 
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follows (inside measurements): two 2.4m., and one 1.4m. The separat- 
ing walls, like the inner walls, are about .6 m. in thickness. 
These fortifications are reminiscent of casemate defenses of the Iron 





Fic. 3. An assemblage of typical sherds from Hirbet el-Maqfri. 


Age in Palestine,’® and especially of the great casemate system at Sa- 
maria.!* However, the walls at Samrah do not follow the orthodox case- 


12 Casemate systems are known from Tell el-Ful, a fortress somewhat smaller than 
H. es-Samrah [W. F. Albright, BASOR 52 (December, 1933), p. 8], and ‘En Qudérat, 
a fortress of roughly the dimensions of Samrah [Woolley and Lawrence, PEF 
Annual 1914-1915, p. 65; ef. N. Glueck, BASOR 55 (Sept., 1934), p. 19, who dates 
the structure to the tenth-eighth centuries B.C.; R. de Vaux, RB 47 (1938), pp. 


89-97, esp. pp. 89 f.]. Both these fortresses have tower structures without parallel, 
apparently, in the Bugé‘ah. City walls using the casemate principle have been 


excavated at Tell Bét Mirsim, Beth Shemesh, Ramat Rachel, Balaétah, Samaria, Tell 
Abai Haraz (?) and Bali‘ah. See the discussion of Albright, TBM III (AASOR 
XXI-XXII) § 7: ef. N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine IV (AASOR XXV- 
XXVIII), p. 265f.; J. W. Crowfoot, “An Expedition to Balu‘ah,” PEFQS 1934, 
pp. 79, 80; Y. Aharoni, “ Excavations at Ramat Rachel [Hebrew],” BIES 19 (1955), 
pp. 147-174, esp. pp. 160 f., and Fig. 9. 

18 See J. W. Crowfoot, “ Report of the 1935 Samaria Excavations,” PEFQS 1935, 
pp. 182-194, especially Pl. VII. The casemate wall at Samaria, built in the late 
ninth or early eighth century, exhibits two types of casemates: those of the west 
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mate pattern. The discontinuation of the inner walls at the SW and NW 
towers is unique; moreover, one suspects that the transverse rooms of the 
eastern wall system were primarily conceived as “low-cost” living in- 
stallations; in any case, they were so used. 

Two small soundings were made at H. es-Samrah. A 3.5 X 4m. trench 
(“A”) was cut between the inner and outer walls of the eastern side of 
the ruin, encompassing the fourth and fifth transverse walls (counting 
from the SE corner), Room No. 5, and transverse sections of Rooms No. 
4 and 6. Sherds from the surface were mostly Iron II, together with a 
very few Roman. Below, there was an ashy deposit 30 cm. thick resting 
on a beaten earth floor, extending from the inner wall 5.2 m. (eastward) 
toward the outer wall, stopping about 3m. short.’t The single stratum 
yielded homogeneous Iron II sherds. 

A second sounding (“ B”), an “ L’”-shaped trench, was put down in 
an area thought to be the gateway. The area lies against the north wall, 
about 20m. from the NE corner. While it was shown that there was a 
break in the inner fortification line in this section, further excavation 
would be required to establish the plan of a gateway. Against the main 
N wall was débris from a single phase, heavy with sherds. Among the 
more interesting pieces was a royal stamped jar-handle belonging to 
Diringer’s class III (Fig. 2), presumably from the second half of the 
seventh century B. C.*® 

Pottery from H. es-Samrah has parallels for every Iron II form found 
at H. Abi Tabaq: shallow, groove-rimmed cooking pots, ring-burnished 
bowls, pitchers, dipper juglets, burnished water-decanters, and, from 
Trench “ A,” a high-footed lamp characteristic of the eighth century and 
later at Tell Bét Mirsim, Megiddo, and elsewhere.’® Like H. Abi Tabaq, 
Samrah produced no pottery forms of periods other than Iron II in the 
stratified débris of the tell. 

In the SW quarter of the enclosure is a large open cistern measuring 
18 X 22m.; the sides have eroded, so that its dimensions were un- 
doubtedly smaller in antiquity. 

Three dam complexes are found in the neighborhood of Hirbet es-Sam- 
rah. North of the hirbeh at map coordinate 187.3: 126.1 (mislabeled 


and southern walls which are normally “ parallel,’ between walls forming a defense 
5m. thick, and the casemates of the northern wall which are “ transverse,” forming 
a defense 10m. thick. While the quality and style of the masonry at Samaria and 
Samrah are not comparable, it should be noted that the proportions of the casemates 
of Samaria and the rooms or casemates at Samrah are roughly the same, making 
allowance for the thicker walls of the acropolis at Samaria. 

14 During the digging it was suspected that a N-S wall originally divided Room 5 
at this point; but: the evidence is ambiguous. 

15 The handle came from high in the ashy layer underlying the surface silt layer. 
It is of the so-called “ flying scroll” or “winged solar disk” design, badly eroded. 
Traces of 1mlk appear in the upper register, and, almost certainly, m m § t—only 
traces of the mems are preserved—in the lower register. Cf. Diringer, “On Ancient 
Hebrew Inscriptions Discovered at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) II,” PEQ 1941, pp. 
89-101; “ The Royal Jar-Handle Stamps,” BA XII (1949), pp. 70-86; and in Lachish 
III: The Iron Age (London, 1953), pp. 342-344; S. Moscati, L’epigraphia ebraica 
antica 1935-1950 (Rome, 1951), pp. 83-106; W. F. Albright, 7BM III, § 43, pp. 74 f. 

16 Cf, TBM III, § 161, p. 154. 
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“pond ” on PEF maps) in a northern tributary of the Wadi Abii Su‘lah, 
is a complex of low retaining walls (D2) to slow and spread the winter 
torrent. The walls form a rounded rectangle 54 & 82.5 m., cut roughly 
in two by a central intersecting E-W wall. The system apparently func- 
tioned as a series of baffles. Another (D3, “ Karm es-Samrah”) lies 
directly west of the Hirbeh on a north branch of the Wadi Abi Su‘lah 
immediately before it joins the main bed (map coordinate 186.9: 124.9) . 
It is a simple transverse dam between low hills oriented roughly north- 
south. Its center is completely washed away; 43m. of the foundation 
courses on the north remain, 12 m. on the south. To the west-southwest 
about 1 km. lies yet another dam-complex, “ Kurim el-‘Ajiz” (map co- 





Fic. 4. Ring-burnished bowls of the lower stratum at Hirbet 
el-Maqari (Trench “ B”) 


ordinate 186.4: 124.8, D4), on the Wadi Abi Su‘lah. It consists of a 
transverse (N-S) dam across the wddi, measuring 57.5 m., and two walls 
running westward from it, —- slightly, paralleling the sides of the 
wadi. The N arm is 159 m., the S$ RS te. 

To the north of Hirbet es-Samrah are a number of small structures: 
of five described, two small towers ‘* are certainly dated in Iron II; the 
others yielded little or no surface pottery. 

Hirbet el-Magqari is situated on a flat ridge north of the Wadi Maqari 
at map coordinate 186. 2: 123.1. Itisa small square enclosure, averaging 
about 32m. to a side. The walls, while heavy (1.0m. thick) are ex- 


17 B7, map coordinate 187.7: 125.5; and B10, map coordinate 188.0: 126.1. The 
latter is almost half-way on a straight line between Abii Tabaq and Samrah, on a 
ridge in clear view of both. It may have been a signal tower between the sites. 
Iron II pottery was quite abundant in and around the foundations of an ill-preserved 


round tower. 
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tremely difficult to trace without excavation; probably surface stones 
were taken away to construct or repair the birkeh about 90m. to the 
northeast.1* 

A first trench (“A”) at H. el-Magqari was cut at right angles to the 
western wall along a heavy transverse wall at 5.5 meters from the SW 
corner. Later, the trench was expanded southward to intersect the main 
southern wall of the enclosure, forming an elongated “T” [maximum 
dimensions: 5.5m. (S-N) X 3.6m. (E-W)], exposing most of a SW 
corner room. The inner walls here and elsewhere at Maqari are con- 
structed of crude ashlar laid at intervals, with lighter masonry filling the 
intervals, a common technique in the construction of Iron Age houses. 

A larger sounding (“B”) was made in the NW corner complex. A 
section 11.3 & 4.75 m. was excavated, exposing a two-room apartment in 
the main NW corner. The two rooms exhibited clear indications of two 
phases of occupation. In the northernmost of the two, domestic appurte- 
nances were found, including a basalt mortar set into the floor and, in 
this room against the main north wall, shallow groove-rimmed cooking 
pots and ring-burnished bowls were sealed, crushed but complete, under 
stones fallen from the main wall (Fig. 4). This sealing appears to have 
taken place in the eighth-seventh centuries. In any case, both the lower 
and upper phases fall within Iron II. In the upper level, a plaster floor 
covered a 2.5 m. square on the southern side of the older north room of 
the lower level; the plaster was thick (+ 5cm.), covering an ashy layer 
and floor level (including the mortar which remained in place) of the 
sarlier phase. In the northern side of the older north room, fallen stones 
were leveled to form a rough pavement in the upper level. 

Beyond the corner dwelling of the “ B” area, to the south, the inner 
wall continues; the main west wall is quarried away, however, beginning 
9m. from the NW corner, almost even with the E-W transverse wall 
forming the southernmost wall of the corner complex. Apparently the 
lighter inner wall (.55m.) served as the sole western defense in the 
central sector between the two corner complexes after the destruction 
which brought an end to the earlier Iron II phase; however, this is not 
certain. Further excavation is required to determine the details of both 
the older and later plans of the enclosure. 

The pottery of Hirbet el-Maqari is uniformly of Iron IT date, in both 
phases. Sherds of shallow cooking pots and ring-burnished bowls (the 
burnish extending only over the rim) were characteristic of the lower 
phase. Burnished water-decanters, and deep-profile cooking pots ap- 
peared chiefly in the later phase (where levels were clearly distinguished). 
In Trench “ A,” on the door sill of the inner wall, an inscribed sherd was 
recovered; parts of two letters, lamedh and ’aleph, were preserved, enough 
to date the script broadly to the eighth-seventh centuries.*® 

About 100 m. north-northwest of the western wall are the mouths of 
twin rock-cut cisterns tunneled into the ridge supporting the hirbeh. The 


18 This pool has been in use through Roman, Byzantine, early and modern Arabic 
times; its time of construction is not certain. 

1° The letters were incised before bakirg; presumably it read “ Belonging to 
’[ ] (mame).” 
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northeastern cistern is 14.8 m. in length, the southwestern 13.6 m. They 
parallel each other, a 6 m. balk of rock separating them. 

A number of outlying structures—towers, enclosures, and building 
complexes—were located in the area immediately north and south of H. 
el-Maqari. Most interesting, perhaps, is a tower and building complex 
(BC 16) on the western side of the N-S road between the crossings of the 
Wadi el-Magari and the Wadi en-Nar (map coordinate 186.1: 122.7). 
Evidently, it was meant to guard the approaches to Maqari from the 





Fie. 5. An inscribed sherd from Hirbet el-Maqari. 


Wadi en-Nar. Abundant Iron II pottery litters a wide area about the 
complex, so that at least part of its installations must date to that era. 

About a kilometer and a half west of Hirbet el-Maqari (at map co- 
ordinate 184.6: 123.6) are the remains of an enormous dam complex 
(D5) on a northern tributary of Wadi el-Maqari. Three “flows” of 
water are broken by two large transverse dams, and a smaller transverse 
dam. These transverse walls in turn are related to each other by com- 
plicated side walls in an irregular pattern, involving a total of more than 
1000 m. of walls, including destroyed sections. 


III 


These explorations in the Bugé‘ah show that settled occupation in the 
Bugé‘ah belongs to a single period. The foundation of the three sites 
can be dated no earlier than the ninth century B. C., their abandonment 
toward the end of the seventh, or, more probably, in the early sixth cen- 
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tury B.C. The pattern of construction of the fortresses, their plans *° 
and masonry, their rock-cut cisterns, together with the massive and 
similar irrigation systems adjoining each, and, finally, their identical pot- 
tery series suggest that the settlement of the Bugé‘ah was organized at 
one time by a central authority, and not improbably built with the aid 
of corvée labor. 

The happy circumstance that the dams of the Bugé‘ah are associated 
with a single period of occupation in the region establishes their dating,” 
and furnishes, therefore, unique data for the history of irrigation and 
water conservation techniques before the Roman period in Palestine. 

The Bugé‘ah expedition, together with other exploratory work carried 
on in recent years in the Wilderness of Judah, brings new light on prob- 
lems of biblical topography. In the region south of Jericho, between 
Beth-arabah on the north border of ancient Judah ** and Engedi** on 
the south, the old “desert province” of Judah (Joshua 15: 61, 62) ,?* 
are four biblical sites: Middin,?> Sekaka, han-NibSan, and ‘ir ham- 
Mélah.”* The last mentioned, the “City of the (sea of) Salt,” is now to 
be identified with Hirbet Qumran, thanks to the discovery of an Iron II 


2° Rectangular and square fortresses are by no means uncommon in the Iron Age. 
In addition to architectural parallels at Tell el-Fal and ‘En Qudérat cited in n. 12, 
there are a number of Moabite fortresses described by N. Glueck in Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine 1 (AASOR XIV, 1933-34): el-Mudéyineh (pp. 13 ff.), Qasr ez- 
Za‘ferin I (pp. 30, 31), ‘Ara‘ir (pp. 49, 50), Qasr Balf‘ah (p. 54), Misna‘ (pp. 
62, 63) and Mudébi' (pp. 66, 67). 

21.4 priori, it is not impossible to argue that the dams were built by a non- 
sedentary folk in a later period. However, the proximity of the irrigation systems 
to the ruined forts, especially in the case of the two northern ruins, seems to assure 
their association; again, it would be quite impossible for the Buqé‘ah to support so 
heavy an occupation in the Early Iron Age but for the development of efficient 
irrigation techniques; and, finally, the masonry of some of the dam walls suggests 
in itself an Iron Age date, notably the alternation in D1 of heavy, rough-dressed 
ashlar with small, crude stones, and in several instances, crude or modified header- 
and-stretcher construction. 

*2 Joshua 15: 6,61; 18:22. The name may be preserved in modern ‘En Garabeh 
southwest of Jericho. Cf. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine II (Paris, 1938), p. 267. 

*3 The Iron Age site has recently been located by N. Glueck (oral communication) 
above Tell ej-Jurn. Cf. Maisler, BJPES XV (1949), pp. 25-28. [In a press release 
dated March 25, 1956, Y. Aharoni announced the discovery of an Iron II fortress 
at Engedi.] 

*4On the list of Judaean districts in Joshua 15: 21b-63 see especially A. Alt, 
“ Judas Gaue unter Josia,” reprinted from Paldstinajahrbuch 21 (1925), pp. 100-116 
in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel II (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 276- 
288; and M. Noth, Das Buch Josua, 2nd ed. (Tiibingen, 1953), pp. 92-100. The 
combination by Alt and Noth of the Ephraimite and Benjamite towns of Joshua 
18: 21-24 with the midbar district reaching south to ‘En Gedi does not make geo- 
graphical sense. The two are to be reckoned as separate districts despite the’ mention 
of Beth-arabah in both. Alt and Noth are pressed by this combination to incorporate 
the Danite list of 19: 41-46 as a twelfth district of “Judah.” But the Danite list 
arises from a different Sitz im Leben, as shown both by its content and its literary 
form. 

*5 LXX Madwy, which is probably correct. Cf. Galilaean Madén, whose name is 
preserved in modern Hirbet Madin. 

2° Our attention was called to these unidentified sites by Pére L. H. Grollenberg on 
his visit to the soundings. 
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fortress beneath the Essene remains.** We are left with three unknown 
biblical sites in this province; they may be identified with the three 
fortresses of the Bugé‘ah.** Presumably the biblical listing runs from 
north to south; hence the following equations may be made: Madoén — 
Hirbet Abi Tabag, Stkaka — Hirbet es-Samrah, NibSin — Hirbet 
el-Magari. 





Fic. 6. A cooking-pot from the lower level at Hirbet el-Maqéri. 


If these conclusions are correct, we may proceed further in dating the 
foundation of the Bugé‘ah settlements. Elsewhere, one of the writers and 
G. Ernest Wright have argued on archaeological and critical grounds 
that the Judaean list of Joshua 15 records the provinces organized by 


27 This identification is suggested by Noth in the first edition of his Josua (Tiibin 
gen, 1938), p. 72; since the discovery of Iron Age remains at Qumran he has 
reaffirmed the identification (oral communication). There can be no doubt that the 
early fortress at Hirbet Qumran is contemporary with the fortresses of the Bugé‘ah, 
and closely in contact with them (see note 4). The Iron II pottery from Qumran 
exhibits an identical series of forms; Qumran has produced a lam-mélek handle, and 
an 8th-7th century ostracon. Unfortunately, the plan of its defenses cannot be 
reconstructed. See R. de Vaux, RB 61 (1954), p. 567. 

28 The extensive explorations of the Wilderness of Judah in recent years makes 
it unlikely that major Iron Age installations remain undetected. Other Iron II 
sites not listed above include a small building at Saraibil near the mouth of the 

jadi en-Nar, and some caves in the same general area. 
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Jehoshaphat in the ninth century.”® On the basis of the ceramic evidence 
alone, the founding of the Buqé‘ah forts must be dated no earlier than 
Jehoshaphat, no later than the era of Uzziah. We should suggest, there- 
fore, that these fortresses are among the birdniyyot and ‘dré misk*ndt 
built by Jehoshaphat (II Chr. 17: 12) .*° 

Finally, the question may be raised as to the ancient name of the 
Buqéah. Professor Noth, in a study published this year,*' has shown 
decisively that the Judaean Bugqé‘ah is the biblical ‘¢meq ‘akér, the 
“Walley of Trouble.” ** For those of us who lived ten days under an 
August sun in the blighted Vale of Pain, the ancient name has acquired 
poignant meaning! 


THE FOURTH SEASON OF EXPLORATION IN THE NEGEB 
NELSON GLUECK 


The archaeological exploration of the Negeb of Israel under the aus- 
pices of the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation was continued for the 
fourth season during August and September, 1955.1. Nearly three hun- 
dred ancient sites have been discovered thus far, the very existence of 
most of which was previously not even suspected, let alone marked on 
any map. The tabula rasa of the Negeb is rapidly being filled in. Hun- 
dreds of dots and site numbers on our archaeological map represent 
places occupied in historical times chiefly in Middle Bronze I, Iron II, 
Hellenistic, Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic times. 
There were also earlier sites. We have, for instance, previously mentioned 
the Early Bronze II ledge-handle found in the Wadi Rekhmeh (124) ,? 
at codrdinate 138.9-045.55 on Beersheba sheet 15 of the 1: 100,000 map 
of Israel. 

There is much evidence too of prehistoric settlement in the Negeb. 
Spread over a large, flattish area on the east side of the broad and shallow 


2° Reflected in chapters 17-19 of IL Chronicles. Cf. W. F. Albright, JBL 57 
(1938), p. 226. 

8° Cp. II Chronicles 26: 10, a notice of Uzziah’s building activities “in the wilder- 
ness.” The tunnel cisterns perhaps, and some of the Iron II towers may actually 
date to the Uzziah period; however, decisive evidence is wanting. 

*1“ Tas Deutsche Evangelische Institut fiir Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen 
Landes, Lehrkursus 1954,” ZDPV 71 (1955), pp. 42-55. 

32 Cf. Jos. 7: 24,26; 15: 7; Hos. 2: 17; Isa. 65: 10. This identification clarifies at 
last the northern boundary line of Judah. According to Joshua 15: 6.7, it runs from 
the ’ében hab-béhan [modern Hajar el-’Asba‘, cf. de Vaux, RB 60 (1953), p. 591]; goes 
up toward Debir [a place-name reflected in the modern Wadi Dabr] “from the 
‘émeq ’akér and turns north... .” 

1 For condensed reports of the first three seasons in 1952, 1953, and 1954, cf. 
BULLETIN, Nos. 131, pp. 6-15; 137, pp. 10-22; 138, pp. 7-29; Biblical Archaeologist 
XVIII: 1, pp. 2-9. Numbers in parentheses represent site numbers on maps to be 
published in an Annual. Unless otherwise specified, all the photographs of the fourth 
season, as of the previous ones, were taken by Mr. Benno Rothenberg for the Louis 
M. Rabinowitz Archaeological Expedition in the Negeb. 

? Cf. BULLETIN 138, p. 11. 
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Wadi ‘Aujé, we found a large collection of Neolithic flint tools and 
weapons. This site (286), codrdinate 093.9-035.4 on the Nitsanah sheet 
17 of the 1: 100,000 map of Israel, was originally discovered over a year 
ago by two Israeli shepherds, Amos Oppenheim and Hanoch Rozenberg, 
while leading their flocks along the banks of the Wadi ‘Auja. It is located 
a little less than four kilometers NW of Nabataean-Byzantine ‘Auja 
(Nessana).* Although there had been numerous visitors from nearby 
Israeli settlements hunting for worked flints at this site since their exis- 
tence was first made known, we still found at the time of our visit *" 
dozens of more or less intact and hundreds of broken flint tools and 
weapons. In addition we found some of the larger tools of flint and 
limestone with which the smaller flint artifacts were fashioned. 

Among the flint weapons were some very fine arrow- and spear-heads 
and blades, some of which had notched sides (Fig. 1). There were 
hundreds of flint knives and scrapers and other flint tools of larger size 
and coarser nature, as well as some grindstones and pestles and also a 
grooved sandstone block which may have been used for polishing the 
flint artifacts. It was evident, in short, that a large nomadic or semi- 
nomadic population had utilized this site in the late Neolithic period. 
The very extensive site distinguishes itself but little from neighboring 
areas along the banks of the wddi?, and it is at first difficult to understand 
just why this particular place was picked and not some other. The major 
reason seems to have been that an important, age-old travel route led by 
this site from Sinai through the Negeb to Palestine. The modern Bedouin 
trail passes close by. Some rude stone circles near the north end of the 
site may well stem from comparatively recent Bedouin encampments 
there. 

It is known that other Neolithic sites exist elsewhere in the Negeb. 
There was a widespread flint industry there in prehistoric times, reaching 
back to the Lower Palaeolithic period.t| We found clear Neolithic flints 
of the ‘Auja types at a site (273), codrdinate 151.2-058.9. It is approxi- 
mately 20 km. SE of site 286 on the track leading from Beersheba to 
Kurnub. The writer has also found Neolithic and earlier flints in the 
Wadi Hathireh (Makhtésh Gadol) at codrdinate 147-040, and has picked 
them up also in the Solomonic copper-mining and smelting site of 
Mene‘iyeh.° 

A very short distance above the important track leading WSW-SW to 
Biyar ‘Ideid Umm Salih (199. 199a) .° which continues to the crossroads 
of Bir el-Moyein® in Sinai and beyond, we came across something very 
much earlier than Neolithic flints. On a hillock (234b), codrdinate 


* Cf. Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, pp. 43, 45, 49, 53, 59, 135, 136; 
Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 44, 45: Lewis, PEQ 1948, pp. 102-117; Avi- 
Yonah, Historical Geography of the Land of Israel (Hebrew), p. 170; Musil, Edom 
II, pp. 86-92. 

8a Sept. 20, 1955. 

* Cf. Israel Exploration Journal 4: 1, 1954, p. 54; Albright, Archaeology of Pales- 
tine, pp. 52-62. 

5 Annual XV, pp. 42-45; BULLETIN 131, pp. 6-7. 


* BULLETIN 138, p. 27. 
7 BULLETIN 138, p. 27. 
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125.8-990.4 on the Har Lotz section 20 of the 1:100,000 map of Israel, 
we picked up an artifact which came originally from the times when 
primeval waters still covered the face of the earth. It was a beautiful, 
perfectly preserved shark’s tooth (Fig. 2). It has been identified by Dr. 
Samuel Ben Tor, Director of the Geological Survey of Israel, and by 
members of his staff as belonging to the Maestrichtian period about 70 
million years ago, and is known as Scaponorhynchus rapax Quaas. We 
had stumbled across a phosphate deposit containing remains of ante- 
diluvian sea-creatures. Finding it literally just the last minute before we 
had to leave the site, we were unable to look for other Maestrichtian 
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Fic. 2. Seventy-million year old shark’s tooth of the 
Maestrichtian period. 


period remains there. I had in previous years pulled out related bones 
and teeth of such sea-creatures from the walls of the phosphate mine at 
er-Reseifeh, NNW of ‘Amman in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan.* 
On the caravan track immediately to the S below this hillock, we found 
an isolated ancient burial circle. Among its stones was a broken EB IV- 
MB I ledge-handle, one fine thin sherd with burnished red slip and a 
small number of other clear EB IV-MB I sherds. Whether or not the 
burial circle and the sherds belong to the same period cannot be proven, 
but it would seem to be likely that they do. We have come across 


8M. Avnimelech, On Vertebrate Remains in Senonian Phosphate Beds in Trans- 
jordan, pp. 486-490, in Bericht der Schweizerischen Paldontologischen Gesellschaft, 
28. Jahresversammlung, Eclogae geologicae Helvetiae, Vol. 42, Nr. 2, 1949; Annual 


XVITI-XIX, pp. 205-207. 
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hundreds of obviously ancient burial circles in the Negeb, whose dates 
escaped us completely, because we could find no pottery remains what- 
soever on the surface to help us arrive at any conclusion. 

We have in previous articles in the BuLiterrn stressed the Middle 
Bronze I occupation of the Negeb, because knowledge of its existence 
was so absolutely new. Our continued explorations in the Negeb add up 
to another conclusion almost as new, namely that there was extensive 
sedentary settlement in the Negeb also during Iron II and apparently 
to a lesser degree in Iron I.° It has long been known from the explora- 
tions of Lawrence and Woolley that there was an Iron II fortress at 
Kadesh-barnea (‘Ain el-Qudeirat).1° It has not been known that the 
trade-route between Beersheba and Kadesh-barnea'! and beyond was 
dotted with permanent Iron II agricultural settlements, or that they 
‘an also be found along the routes between Kadesh-barnea and Kurnub *” 
and between Beersheba and Kurnub as well as in areas between these 
routes. Thus for instance, in the Har Lotz (Lutsan) section 20 of the 
map located on or near trails leading to Bir el-Moyein in Sinai and 
beyond are the following Iron II sites: 200, codrdinate 122.15-989.95; 
232, codrdinate 118.2-988.8; 226a, codrdinate 117.6-996.7; 228, codrdinate 
116.05-995.2; 268, codrdinate 113.9-980.7; and probably 269, codrdinate 
112.8-979.6; 271, codrdinate 111.8-979.15. And on the ‘Abdah 18 section 
of the map, within a few kms. E of ‘Abdah, for instance, we found the 
following Iron ITI sites: 184a, codrdinate 124.35-026.85; 184b, codrdinate 
124.25-026.75; 186, codrdinate 122.65-026.95; 194, codrdinate, 121.8-025.6. 

As further illustration, we list here also some of the Iron II sites on 
the Nitsanah section 17 of the map east of Kadesh-barnea. After having 
fixed their positions and placed them for the first time on any map, the 
archaeological explorer is surprised himself by their number. Once again 
it is demonstrated that the assumed lack of sedentary occupation in 
large parts of the Negeb over long periods of history came from lack of 
knowledge. There were no major, permanent climatic changes there or 
apparently elsewhere in the Near East, in the entire span of historical 
times, which precluded the development of numerous settlements based 
largely upon an agricultural economy. Thus, in the Nitsanah region 
alone, through which trails lead directly from Beersheba and Kurnub to 
Kadesh-barnea, we have discovered the following Iron II sites: 166, 
coordinate 105.05-013.95; 171, codrdinate 109.65-013.8; 177, codrdinate 
114.6-013.3; 217b, codrdinate 117.7-012.5; 218 (Fig. 3), codrdinate 113.2- 
013.25; 222, cobrdinate 114.25-010.85; 225, codrdinate 117.6-008.8; 197, 
coordinate 119.2-014.5; 190, codrdinate 118.6-025.15. 

There may well be other Iron II sites in the Nitsanah section which 
we have not as yet discovered. Many of the Iron Age sites were occupied 
subsequently by the Nabataeans, who also occupied many additional 
sites in this Nitsanah section, as well as in most of the other parts of 
the Negeb. At the above-mentioned Iron II sites, 217b, 218, 222 and 


® BULLETIN 138, pp. 11, 12, 16, 17, 29. 
10 BULLETIN 138, pp. 21, 22; Annual XV, pp. 118-119. 
11 BULLETIN 138, pp. 19, 21. 
12 BULLETIN 138, p. 20. 
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171 (Khirbet Hafir) ,* there was clear evidence also of Nabataean settle- 
ment. At sites 177 and 166, there were also quantities of pottery which 
we shall call Hellenistic-Nabataean. It is sometimes found by itself, but 
is frequently found, as at these sites, in conjunction with characteristic 
types of plain and painted and rouletted Nabataean pottery. We shall 
discuss this type of pottery in detail in a forthcoming Annual, having 
already published specimens of it in a previous issue.'* So many Naba- 
taean sites have now been found by our expeditions in the Negeb,* that 
it seems safe to assert that the territory of the Nabataean kingdom in 
its heyday must be conceived as extending over large parts of the Negeb 
and perhaps over considerable stretches of Sinai also. It becomes under- 
standable why one of the great Nabataean kings, Obodas, was buried 
in the Negeb at the prominent Nabataean hill-city of ‘Abdah (99a), 
which may reflect his name.'® (Fig. 4) 

At several of these Iron II and Nabataean sites, such as sites 217b, 218 
and 225, and at numerous other sites particularly in the Nitsanah and 
Lutsan (Har Lotz) sections we found rock-drawings and inscriptions, 
many of which go back to Nabataean times and others of which are 
more recent. Similar rock-drawings and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered in Transjordan and Arabia.'’ They are to be found particularly 
but not exclusively at sites along travel routes, at way-stations, burial 
sites, crossroads, and strategic points guarding them. Most of them in 
the Negeb seem to be concentrated in adjoining parts of the ‘Abdah and 
Nitsanah sections and in the southern part of the Lutsan section. In the 
past few years Immanuel Anati has independently discovered many of 
the same rock-drawings which we had found.'* It may take years before 
all or nearly all of them are located. 

We found an immense number of rock-drawings with some inscriptions 
of varying periods, beginning with Nabataean, on the slopes and top of 
Jebel ‘Ideid (Har Geshir). An important trail used already in early 
antiquity, passes below the east side of this striking, more or less trun- 
cated range of hills, and leads generally N-S from Biyar ‘Ideid Umm 
Salih (99.99a) to Kuntillah. A number of small wddis start on the 
slopes of this range of hills, which in effect form a watershed. Whatever 
directions, however, they originally take, their continuations join 
branches which ultimately reach the Wadi el-‘Arabah. The position and 
prominence of Jebel ‘Ideid (‘Odeid), together perhaps with a certain 
sanctity which may of old have been attached to it, may explain why 
so many rock-drawings and inscriptions were chiseled on its slopes and 


18 BULLETIN 138, p. 21. 

14 Annual XV, p. 15, and Pl. 32B: 22-31. 

15 BULLETIN 131, p. 11. 

16 BULLETIN 131, pp. 8-11; 137, pp. 10-11; Kirk, PEQ 1938, p. 231; BA, XVIII, 
1955, 4, pp. 95-96. 

17 Horsfield and Glueck, “ Prehistoric Rock-Drawings in Transjordan,’ AJA 1933, 
pp. 381-386; Glueck, OSJ, pp. 43-48; Annual XV, p. 55; Savignac, RB 1932, p. 589, 
fig. 2 and p. 590; 1934, p. 580, fig. 5: 27-34, and p. 581; BA, XVIII, 1955, 4, pp. 
102, 106. 

18 Anati, Rock Engravings in the Central Negev (Hebrew), BIES XVIII: 3-4, 1954, 
pp. 245-254; Archaeology 8: 1, 1955, pp. 31-42; PEQ, April 1955, pp. 49-57. 
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summit with flint burins into the blackened surfaces of sandstone boul- 
ders and rock faces. There were five main areas on the Jebel ‘Ideid where 
we found these rock-drawings. They will be marked on our map when 
published as site 262, codrdinate 124.8-967; site 262f, codrdinate 124.2- 
967.8; site 262a, codrdinate 125.6-968.1; site 262b, codrdinate 125.5-967.35; 
site 262c, codrdinate 125.3-966.45; site 262d, codrdinate 125.1-966.6. We 
photographed and copied hundreds of rock-drawings, but there must be 
many more which we failed to see during the comparatively few hours 
of our visit there.’ 

We naturally enough found another concentration of Nabataean and 
later rock-drawings and inscriptions in and near the Wadi ‘Abdah *° 
(Wadi Ramliyeh), which is particularly full of Nabataean remains. On 
a high elongated hill, beyond the S side of the Wadi ‘Abdah, are numer- 
ous rock-drawings and inscriptions. This hill site (211), codrdinate 123.3- 
016.3, located in the midst of a heavily terraced (Fig. 5) and still partly 
ploughed and planted branch wddi, whose Arabic name we could not 
ascertain, is still the center of important trails which converge from 
different directions and pass along its sides. The rock-drawings and 
inscriptions are to be found almost exclusively on the E and W sides of 
the S end of the top of this hill and its uppermost slopes. 

On the uppermost slopes of a hill beyond the N side of Wadi ‘Abdah 
is another large concentration of rock-drawings spread over a large area. 
This will be marked as site 212a on our map, at codrdinate 122.2-017.8. 

Several kms. W of these sites there commences the watershed which 
divides the beginnings of the Wadi ‘Abdah (Ramliyeh) from the begin- 
nings of the Wadi el-Qattin (Nahal La‘anah) and from the beginning 
branches of the Wadi el-‘Ajram some distance S of Wadi el-Qatin. The 
Wadi ‘Abdah runs generally speaking toward the NE to join the branch 
system of the Wadi Fugrah (Nahal Zin) leading into the Wadi el- 
‘Arabah.*?. The Wadi el-Qatiin runs generally NW to join the Wadi 
el-Hafir (Nahal Nitsanah). The Wadi el-‘Ajram *° also runs generally 
NW to join the Wadi el-Hafir near the Bir el-Hafir (171la),** at a 
point approximately two kms. SSE below the confluence of the Wadi 
el-Qatin with the Wadi el-Hafir. The latter, which subsequently be- 
comes the Wadi el-‘Auja, joins the Wadi el-’Azariq, leading finally 
through the Wadi el-‘Arish into the Mediterranean.” 

Reading from N to S, we found Nabataean and later rock-drawings 
and inscriptions at the following sites on the ‘Aujé (Nitsanah) 17 
section of the map: 215, codrdinate 116.5-018.2; 214, codrdinate 117.6- 
018.7; 213b, codrdinate 118.4-016.3; 213a, codrdinate 118.7-015.5; 213, 
codrdinate 118.8-015.4. This cluster of sites is on the N side of the Wadi 


19 Sept. 12, 1955; we had started to climb the mountain and examine the rock- 
drawings some three weeks earlier, but berder troubles compelled us to leave the 
area for a while. 

20 BULLETIN 131, pp. 8-9; 137, pp. 10-11. 

*1 BULLETIN 137, p. 16. 

22 BULLETIN 138, p. 24. 

23 BULLETIN 138, p. 21. 

24 BULLETIN 138, pp. 14, 18. 
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el-Qatin. Immediately S of it are Nabataean sites 217b, codrdinate 
117.7-012.4, and 218, codrdinate 113.2-013.1, both of which had been, as 
we have seen above, occupied previously in Iron Age II times. Several 
kms. S-SSW of site 217b, is site 225, codrdinate 117.6-008.8, overlooking 
the N side of the Wadi el-‘Ajram; it too, with its Nabataean and later 
rock-drawings was previously occupied in Iron Age II. It can be seen 
thus that on the travel routes and in the areas of settlement between 
‘Abdah (99a) and Bir Hafir (17la), there is an amazingly large con- 
centration of Nabataean and later rock-drawings and inscriptions. The 
main travel route between Kadesh-barnea in Sinai and ‘Abdah, which 
diverges thence to Beersheba and Kurnub, passes through this area of 
rock-drawings. 

The Nabataeans and those who came after them illustrated both the 
animals they domesticated (Fig. 6) and those they hunted (Fig. 7). 
Their basic, if perhaps not always conscious, purpose may have been to 
propitiate the spirits or gods of the animal world. Some of the drawings 
depict martial scenes of warriors with drawn swords, others show armed 
riders starting off on the equivalent of the Arab ghazi. There were 
scenes of dancing couples, which may possibly be more than merely an 
expression of joie de vivre. The lance and sword, and particularly the 
bow and arrow seem to have been commonly employed. The nimrod 
with drawn bow and arrow following his dog in hot pursuit of an ibex 
is the theme of numerous rock-drawings (Fig. 8). There seems to be an 
almost steady decline in artistic skill so far as the rock-drawings are 
concerned as one moves from the Nabataean period towards modern 
times. The motif of hands and feet is employed throughout the centuries 
and is one of those most commonly utilized by modern Bedouins. Rock- 
drawings of gods known to have been worshipped by the Nabataeans, 
as represented in the sculptured pantheon found at Khirbet et-Tannitr,” 
are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 

One of the areas with which our archaeological survey concerned itself 
during the 1955 season was an approximately rectangular, relatively 
fertile stretch of land extending between Beersheba and Kurnub. This 
rectangle is contained roughly between longitudes 132 and 152 on the 
W and E sides, respectively, and between latitudes 072 and 045 on the 
N and S sides, respectively. Relatively unbroken by wddis of consider- 
able size, it is still occupied in the main by comparatively large numbers 
of Arabs, who engage in agriculture and animal husbandry. Fairly good 
dirt roads which traverse this area, patently follow ancient routes. One 
of the most important of them branches off from the E-W road between 
Rafah, Beersheba, Tell Milh (Fig. 9) (28) ,?° and Tell el-‘Arad *? (207), 
which marks the N boundary of the Negeb. This branch leads SE via, 
among other places, Khirbet el-Medhbeh (209), Khirbet ‘Ar‘areh (24), 

2° Glueck, OSJ, pp. 178-200; The River Jordan, pp. 207, 212, 213. 

26 SWP, III, Judaea, pp. 404-416; IEJ IV: 1, 1954, p. 48; Avi-Yonah, Map of 
Roman Palestine, p. 40; Alt, PJB 1931, pp. 79-81; Albright, JPOS 1924, pp. 152-154. 

°7 SWP, III, Judaea, p. 401; IEJ IV: 1, 1954, p. 48; Abel, Géographie de la Pales- 
tine, II, pp. 248-249; Garstang, The Foundations of Bible History, pp. 82-83, 214-216; 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 277; Avi-Yonah, p. 40; Alt, PJB 
1931, p. 79. 
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Qasr es-Sirr (210), and Khirbet Irdeihah (114), to Kurnub and beyond. 
It has all the earmarks of the line of a main Roman highway winding 
gracefully over slopes and hillocks and finding the most level path. A 
roadway of comparable importance zigzags its way E-W from Kurnub to 
Tell Rekhmeh (83a) ** and beyond. 

We found as a result of our archaeological survey of this Beersheba- 
Kurnub area that it comprised one of the most intensively occupied 
sections of the Negeb. Its history conforms with that emerging ever 
more clearly as the archaeological survey of the Negeb progresses to- 
wards fairly complete coverage of the entire Southland.*® The main 
periods of ancient occupation in the Negeb seem to have been during 
Middle Bronze I, Iron II, Hellenistic-Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic. The general fertility of the area, which is regularly 
sown to grain in modern times, has caused most of the ancient sites to 
be razed by frequent ploughing and planting. Were it not for the practi- 
‘ally indestructible fragments of pottery found in large quantities, it 
would scarcely be possible to reconstruct the history of settlement. The 
eloquent voices of potsherds persist, however, through the ages, proclaim- 
ing their story while all else has been erased from the face of the earth. 

Of particular interest is the hill-top site of Khirbet Medhbeh (209) ,°° 
coordinate 144.4-065.65 on the Beersheba 15 section of the 1:100,000 
map of Israel. On the very top of the hill are foundation remains of a 
large structure, oriented E-W and measuring approximately 19 by 17.5 
meters, with walls about 80 cms. thick of roughly hewn stone blocks. 
Near the top of the N slope of the hill, below the building remains, is a 
series of cave-cisterns. Four of them are joined together from east to 
west to form a very large underground reservoir.*' There were also other 
-ave-cisterns on the site, all of them, however, partly or largely filled with 
debris. Terraces across shallow rills or depressions, particularly on the 
N slope of the hill, widening as they lead downward, still serve to hold 
the soil in place. Large numbers of sherds were found among and es- 
pecially below the ruins and on the terraces; they belonged to Middle 
Bronze I, Iron II, Hellenistic-Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, mediaeval 
and later Arabic periods, with the periods from MB I through Byzantine 
particularly well represented. 

We found this to be one of the most important sites in the Negeb. 
Its inhabitants must have been cultivators of the soil as well as shep- 
herds. From the vantage of its hill-top location we could see numerous 
Arab encampments, to which belong large areas of good soil and numer- 
ous flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of camels. The fine location of 
Khirbet Medhbeh has always made it an important station on the much- 
used route between Beersheba and Kurnub. The question of the sources 
of water supply of the Middle Bronze I community of Khirbet Medhbeh, 
as of many other MB I settlements in the Negeb, is troubling, since there 
is no spring or well within reasonable distance. The problem of where 


28 BULLETIN 138, p. 7; 137, p. 11. 
2° BULLETIN 138, p. 29; Kirk, PEQ 1938, pp. 214-215. 
8° Sept. 12, 1955. 
31 Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 115-118. 
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MB I settlements in the Negeb obtained their water supply, most of 
them being remote from perennial sources, remains to plague us.** Nearly 
all of them are located in areas where later settlements obtained their 
supply of water from cisterns and reservoirs. It is difficult to believe that 
all the springs and wells, by or near which most MB I sites are located 
elsewhere in Palestine and Transjordan, dried up and disappeared in 
the Negeb between the end of MB I and the beginning of the Iron Age 





at 


Fig. 7. Enlargement of lower right side of Fig. 6: from left to right: man with 
drawn bow following dog which is pursuing an ibex. 


in general or Iron Age II in particular. There seems to have been a 
widespread break in the history of sedentary settlement of the Negeb 
between these two periods.** It is also difficult to believe, as we have 
previously pointed out,** that most of these MB I sites in the Negeb 
with their stone houses and quantities of characteristic MB I pottery 
were occupied only during brief rainy seasons of uncertain frequency and 
duration. Yet the fact remains that, in accordance with present archae- 
32 BULLETIN 138, pp. 16-17. 


83 BULLETIN 138, p. 29. 
34 BULLETIN 138, p. 17. 
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ological evidence, water-tight cemented or plastered cisterns seem not to 
have been employed during the Middle Bronze I period and for a long 
time thereafter.* 

The next important center along the highway to Kurnub, about four 
kms. SE of Khirbet Medhbeh, is Khirbet ‘Ar‘areh (24), codrdinate 148- 
062.2, consisting of a large artificial mound located on a prominent hill. 
This site has been visited and reported on frequently by others ** and 
we need not pause long over it here. Its chief period of occupation was 
in Iron Age II, judging from the large quantities of sherds found on 
its slopes. Pottery remains testify also to heavy occupation of the site 
from the Hellenistic through the mediaeval Arabic periods. Further 
examination may well reveal the presence of MB I sherds on the surface 
of the site. We did find numerous pottery remains of a Middle Bronze 
I settlement at another site only a few kilometers away. 

About 3.7 kilometers SE of Khirbet ‘Ar‘areh we came across a com- 
pletely destroyed site (273), codrdinate 151.2-058.9, located on a small 
hillock. There were no Arabs in the vicinity from whom we could ascer- 
tain its name, if it had one. Like many of the ancient sites we have 
discovered in the Negeb, it is marked on no previous map so far as we 
can ascertain.*? The few foundation remains of stone buildings on the 
site are so completely razed and disturbed that it is impossible even to 
guess at their extent and nature. On the sides and around the hillock, 
particularly on its E and NE slopes, we found numerous potsherds as 
well as some good worked flints. The latter belong to the Neolithic 
period, comparable to those we found at the Neolithic site (286) near 
‘Auja (Nitsanah). There were large numbers of characteristic Middle 
Bronze I sherds, among which, for instance, were parts of typical enve- 
lope ledge-handles. In addition, there were numerous Iron II sherds, 
besides Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and some mediaeval and fairly 
modern Arabic sherds. The time at our disposal on this site was so fully 
occupied looking for flints and sherds that we failed to note the locations 
of the cisterns which must have existed there. 

It is impossible to describe in this article all the sites discovered by our 
expedition in this area between Beersheba and Kurnub. We believe, 
furthermore, that when we return to this area, we shall find numerous 
additional sites, whose location has escaped us thus far because they 
have been so completely destroyed and so frequently ploughed over. 
The present evidence, however, already suffices to prove that this section 
of the Negeb, was, like other sections, quite intensively occupied in 
Middle Bronze I and Iron II as well as in later periods. Thus, on the W 


%> BULLETIN 138, pp. 16-17. [In a discussion of this point Dr, Glueck mentioned 
the situation in the Dara district of Palestine, where we carried out four campaigns 
of excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1926-1932. Formerly most of this area was 
actually occupied only in the agricultural season proper (from plowing through 
harvesting of grain), when water was readily available. A similar situation may be 
assumed for the MB I settlements in the Negeb, which were presumably seldom 
occupied for over a few months during the part of the year when there was most 
water in springs and wells.—W. F. A.] 

36 Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 250. 
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side of this section, near the modern asphalt road which leads from 
Beersheba to Tell Rekhmeh (83a), we came across another previously 
unknown site (282), codrdinate 133.6-064.4. Its meager and indistinctive 
remains are on a rounded knoll located in a district later ploughed and 
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Fig. 8. Rock-drawing of hunting scene in Negeb: from right to left: man with i 
bow and arrow at right follows dog which is attacking an ibex. 


planted by the Arabs and dotted with numerous cisterns. Among the 
large quantities of sherds found on the slopes and around the base of the t 
knoll were numerous fragments of Iron IT pottery, as well as many others 
dating from the Roman to the mediaeval Arabic period and later. 
Located in what is probably the finest cultivable district of this general 
area, approximately equidistant between site 282 and site 273, is the 
very extensive site of Khirbet Abi Tultl ** (274), coérdinate 141.7-061. 


88 Kirk, PEQ 1938, p. 214. 
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It is spread over two separate groups of hillocks, each with about three 
separate knolls. Prominently situated, it stands on the top of a small 
watershed separating two tiny wddis which unite to form a branch 
running generally northward till it meets the Wadi Sab‘a. There are 
several comparatively modern Arab buildings on the site, in whose walls 
are to be found some fine building stones obviously purloined from 
Roman and Byzantine foundations on the site. This place must have 
been a kind of district center in various periods of its history. Its ancient 
importance may be judged not only by the fairly large Arab encampment 
on the site proper, but by the fact that it is ringed by numerous Arab 
encampments to this day. They are undoubtedly attracted to the area 
because some of the fine ancient cisterns which are in the vicinity are 
still utilized and contained water at the time of our visit.*® During the 
day we saw large flocks of sheep and goats watered at cisterns. The 
modern Arab population is also attracted to this site and its environs 
primarily because it is the center of what clearly long has been and still 
continues to be a fertile grain-growing area. 

There was evidence of many cisterns on the site of Khirbet Abi Tuldl, 
mostly filled with débris. There were also several more or less filled 
depressions, which appeared to be artificial, and which may well origi- 
nally have been open reservoirs. There seemed to be two main cisterns 
still in use on the site, one on the slope below the W group of hillocks 
and one below the E group, each with a settling basin attached to it. 
The former was tightly covered and locked. The latter, on the E side of 
Khirbet Aba Tuldl, was extraordinarily well built, with fine stone blocks 
facing its four walls, and with its mouth measuring 90 by 70 cms. 

There were literally huge quantities of potsherds strewn all over the 
site, belonging mainly to the Hellenistic-Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine 
and mediaeval Arabic periods. It will be necessary to reéxamine this 
site very carefully to determine whether or not there are any Iron II 
sherds there. The site of Khirbet Abii Tuldl is so attractive, that both 
MB I and Iron II sherds might be expected. It has been shown above 
that both periods are represented at other sites in the Beersheba-Kurnub 
district. 

About 5.25 kilometers SE-ESE of Khirbet Abi Tulil (274), and about 
5.5 kilometers W-WSW of site 273, we came across another very large 
ancient site marked by almost completely destroyed foundation remains 
of numerous stone buildings. This fairly flat site (275), codrdinate 
145.65-057.85, covers an extensive area beyond the W side of the small 
Wadi Umm Tenan. There must be numerous cisterns buried among the 
ruins. In the center of the site we came across a covered and sealed one. 
Near its E side is a large terraced bustdn, several acres in size, in which 
fig and pomegranate trees and grape-vines were growing. There were 
huge quantities of Hellenistic-Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine and medi- 
aeval and later Arabic sherds strewn about the entire site. 

About 1.5 kms. to the SW of it, we discovered another important 
ancient site (276) , codrdinate 144.6-056.7. It turned out to be apparently 


8° Sept. 16, 1955. 
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a large ancient caravanserai, consisting of several many-roomed buildings 
with large courtyards. One of these ruined stone buildings, for instance, 
measured approximately 28 13 meters. Among the ruins were found 
large quantities of Hellenistic-Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and medi- 
aeval and later Arabic sherds. Similar types of pottery were found by us 
at Khirbet Zuheifeh (281), codrdinate 134.9-055.7. In general, it may be 
said that the periods of heaviest sedentary settlement in all of the Beer- 
sheba-Kurnub area extended from Hellenistic through Byzantine times, 
with Middle Bronze I and Iron II marking earlier historic periods. This 
general conclusion seems now to be true for all of the Negeb. 

It should be noted for the benefit of the reader, that our first pre- 
occupation upon visiting an ancient site is to look for pottery remains. 
That alone frequently takes hours on even the meanest and least promis- 
ing site, because experience has taught us that ceramic evidence is the 
chief and frequently the only scientifically reliable clue which the archae- 
ological explorer can employ to ferret out the past history of a particular 
site. It must be remembered in this connection that archaeological ex- 
ploration depends upon surface finds. The results thus obtained can 
be corroborated or corrected, as the case may be, by subsequent excava- 
tions. The writer has reason to be gratified that the historical conclu- 
siens of the excavators at Dhiban are in complete agreement with those 
resulting from the archaeological exploration of Transjordan.*” 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATIONS AND COLLECTED PAPERS 


Taking both recently received volumes of essays in honor of distinguished scholars 
and volumes of collected essays by such scholars in alphabetic order, we come first 
to the unique work which brings together the most important papers by Albrecht Alt. 
The two volumes of his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Munich, 
C. H. Beck, 1953: xii + 357 pp. and viii + 476 pp.) contain all the more important 
of his shorter studies and several of his major monographs; there are also a number 
of previously unpublished papers as well as elaborate indices, Since the reviewer 
expects to describe the work in detail elsewhere, he will say here only that there is 
more original thinking and more useful information in these two volumes than can 
be found in any comparable space devoted to Old Testament studies by other scholars. 
One need not always agree with Alt to recognize that he is easily the foremost his- 
torian of ancient Israel. [Since these lines were written word has come of Professor 
Alt’s death in his Leipzig home, on the 24th April, at the age of 72. With his 
passing we lose one of the greatest Palestinologists and biblical scholars of the past 
generation. ] 

In Opera Minora: Studies en bijdragen op Assyriologisch en Oudtestamentisch 
terrein (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1953, xv + 570 pp., 30 Dutch guilders), the friends 
of F. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl have brought together 27 of his best studies in biblical 








40° Cf. Morton, Archaeological Newsletter (ASOR), June 1955, p. 2; BULLETIN 140, 
p. 6; Tushingham, BULLETIN 133, p. il, n. 5. The discovery of a Middle Bronze Age 
tomb at Amman (Harding, PEF Annual VI, 1953, pp. 14-15) does not change our 
general conclusions regarding the history of sedentary settlement in Transjordan as 
derived from our explorations there; cf. BULLETIN 68, p. 21, n. 21; 75, p. 28; Annual 
XXV-XXVIII, p. 423. The upper Jabbok valley, with its splendid water supply and 
rich farm land, may easily have formed an exception to the general rule. 
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and assyriological subjects, together with a valuable bibliography and detailed 
indices. Nearly sixty pages of additional notes bring the original studies measurably 
up to date. This volume shouid be in every scholarly library devoted to biblical and 
related subjects. 

With The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology: Studies in 
Honour of C. H. Dodd (Cambridge, University Press, 1956, pp. xix + 555, American 
price $13.50) we come to a more conventional type of anniversary volume. Since 
C. H. Dodd is probably the leading New Testament scholar of our day, the editors 
(W. D. Davies of Princeton and D. Daube of Oxford) have made an impressive 
effort to collect original contributions from leading scholars in the fields represented 
by its title. Twenty-six scholars have joined to honor Dr. Dodd, and they have 
produced a very interesting and instructive volume, Even the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
noticed in a few papers, though the volume as a whole reflects the prevailing un- 
willingness of Anglo-American New Testament scholars to admit that such dis 
concerting documents exist. 

Interpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum pertinentes Sigmundo Mowinckel sep 
tuagenario missae (Oslo, Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955, pp. x + 183) is a merited 
tribute to the great Norwegian Old Testament scholar. Fifteen Protestant biblical 
scholars from different countries are represented in the volume, which may be 
heartily recommended. 

Studia Orientalia loanni Pedersen septuagenario A.D. VII id. Nov. Anno MCMLIII 
a collegis discipulis amicis dicata (Copenhagen, Einar Munksgaard, 1953, pp. xx 
+ 390) is a testimonial worthy of a great scholar who has contributed to a number 
of biblical and oriental fields at the same time that he has been the administrative 
head of the most important part of Denmark’s research and cultural activity. His 
Israel is alone an opus aere perennius, which has profoundly influenced a whole 
generation of scholarship. Since the reviewer is discussing this volume in detail in 
an early number of JAOS, it is not necessary to enter into detail here. 


Harold Henry Rowley is easily the best known and best liked Old Testament 
scholar of this generation: his numerous excellent publications contain a wealth of 
bibliographic data, always kept up to date by their author’s indefatigable industry. 
As a friend of all his colleagues in the field and as a master in the delicate art 
of bringing men together and of persuading bitter opponents to work in harmony, 
he is unique; we are happy to see him honored by Wisdom in Israel and in the 
Ancient Near East (Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, III, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1955, xix + 301 pp.). Twenty-two colleagues have contributed papers to this volume, 
whose utility is greatly enhanced by the fact that its scope is limited to didactic 
literature—In two other recent volumes Rowley has collected some fourteen pre 
viously published papers and revised lectures, which will be of even greater value 
in their new form: The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament 
(London, Lutterworth Press, 1952, xii + 327 pp., 25 s.), containing such studies as 
“Recent Discoveries and the Patriarchal Age” and “ The Chronological Order of 
Ezra and Nehemiah”; The Unity of the Bible (London, Carey Kingsgate Press, 
1953, x + 201 pp., 15 s. 

N. H. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner) has published the third volume of essays in the series 
Hal-Lashoén ve-has-Séfer under the sub-title Hd-Eminét ve-had-Dé'6t (The Language 
and the Book III, Beliefs and Doctrines: Jerusalem, Bialik Institute, 1955, viii a. 
440 pp.). As in the previous volumes there is no indication of the place and date 
of the original publication of republished or translated pieces, and no distinction is 
made between old and new material. On the other hand, this volume contains a 
valuable series of indices to all three volumes, covering over twenty closely printed 
pages, for which all scholars will be grateful. Despite the author’s highly individual 
way of looking at things and his disregard of what others have written, he has 
flashes of extraordinary penetration, which alone make these volumes important. 


After a lifetime of consecrated devotion to biblical research and Palestinology, 
the distinguished Catalan Benedictine of Monserrat, Bonaventura Ubach, has been 
honored by a large volume of Miscellanea Biblica B. Ubach (Montisserrati, 1953, 
xi + 475 pp.). Contributions by Cardinals Tisserant and Mercati, by L. H. Vincent, 
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dean of Palestinian archaeologists (on “les bassins roulants du Temple de Salo- 
mon”), and by many others (including the writer, “ Notes on Ammonite History ”) 
make this a volume of considerable importance, which should be in every good 
biblical library. 

Asiatica: Festschrift Friedrich Weller (Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1954, large 
8vo, pp. xix + 903, price 90 marks) is devoted chiefly to the Far East, Central Asia, 
and India, but some of the 55 contributions are of direct interest to Near-Eastern 
scholars. We mention especially the thoughtful study of Siegfried Morenz on 
“ Koyptische Ewigkeit des Individuums und indische Seelenwanderung,” in which he 
contrasts Egyptian and Indic ideas most instructively. 

Since the War the Institut d’Etudes Sémitiques at the University of Paris has 
issued four annual parts of a new journal called Semitica (Paris, Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1948-1952, with about 330 pages together; the four parts may be purchased 
together for 3000 franes or about $9.00). The articles include contributions by the 
foremost French Semitic scholars of today on such timely subjects as Mari, Ugarit, 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Semitica may be highly recommended.—Another important 
collection of essays has appeared in La Bible et VOrient: Travaux du Premier 
Congres d’Archéologie et dOrientalisme Bibliques (Saint-Cloud 23-25 avril 1954), 
issued as Cahiers de la Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, No. 34 (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955, 145 pp.). Among the fourteen papers are 
studies by E. Drioton and H. Cazelles on the date and geography of the Exodus, and 
papers on the Dead Sea Scrolls by A. Parrot, H. Michaud, A. Dupont-Sommer, G. 
Vermés, and J. Daniélou. The article by the famous French Jesuit, Pére Daniélou, 
deals with the Qumran community and the organization of the early Church; it is 
by far the best treatment of the subject the reviewer has seen anywhere. 





BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, PALESTINOLOGY AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


Under this somewhat heterogeneous title we list miscellaneous recent publications, 
together representing a notable contribution to basic knowledge and popularization 
in the best sense. First we list the two splendid quarto volumes of Pére L. 
Vincent’s Jérusalem de VAncien Testament, Parts I-III (Paris, Gabalda, 1954-1956, 
pp. xi + 371 and plates I-C, pp. xiii-xvii + 372-809 and plates CI-CXLIX), which 
complete his major work before his 85th birthday! We congratulate the beloved 
Nestor of Palestinian archaeologists on this monumentum aere perennius, from which 
younger scholars will continue to learn for generations to come. Drawings and plans 
are due to the patient labor of Pére Vincent’s collaborator, Pére A. M. Steve, and 
form an invaluable part of the great work. The first part deals with the archaeology 
of the city, bringing Pére Vincent’s collections and observations up to date, as far 
as possible under the circumstances: Part II describes the archaeology of the Temples 
of Solomon, Ezekiel and Herod, while Part III describes the historical evolution 
of the city from the earliest times to the foundation of Aelia Capitolina (which 
was itself studied in a previous volume of the author’s). While the reviewer does 
not always agree with the author’s well-known views, he yields to no one in his 
admiration for the invaluable contribution of Pére Vincent to our knowledge of the 
history of the Holy City. 

A Hebrew pendant to Pére Vincent’s work has begun to appear under the title of 
Sépher Yeriishalayim (The Book of Jerusalem), written by a group of twenty 
specialists under the editorship of Michael Avi-Yonah: Vol. 1, The Natural Conditions 
and the History of the City from its Origins to the Destruction of the Second Temple 
(Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, The Bialik Institute and Dvir Publishing House, 1956, 
xviii + 431 quarto pages, with a great many beautiful plates and charts outside 
the text [unfortunately not numbered], as well as illustrations in the text). The 
collaboration of such experts as Hecker (geography), Picard (geology), Ashbel (cli- 
mate), Zohari (flora), Bodenheimer (fauna), Stekelis, Mazar, Yeivin, Avigad, Avi- 
Yonah, Kutscher, Yadin (archaeology and history of the First Temple), as well as of 
some of the preceding and Tscherikower, Schalit, Klausner, Schwabe on the Second 
Temple gives this splendid volume an authority it could not otherwise have had. 
There is no conflict between it and the two volumes by Pére Vincent; they are 
complementary. 
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The second volume of Maurice Dunand’s Fouilles de Byblos (Tome II, 1933-1938, 
Paris, 1950-1954: Texte, x + 477 quarto pages; Atlas, 211 plates +7 folding plans) 
has appeared after innumerable delays and difficulties; the author deserves our heart 
iest thanks for having surmounted them successfully. Only those who know him 
can have any idea of the vast amount of patient work which has gone into the 
excavation and publication of Byblos. The present volumes contain only raw material 
for future synthesis, including a catalogue of the objects found in the first ten 
20-cm. levées between elevations 28.00 and 26.00, numbered from 6777 to 11838, 
The Atlas contains photographs of loci and objects found between 28.00 and 23.00, 
as well as rigidly horizontal plans following levées rather than occupation contours. 
Among the most interesting contents of the Atlas are the plates illustrating the 


“Obelisk Temple,” and the * Field of Offerings,” ete., dating mainly from the 19th 
18th centuries B.C. We await with eagerness the next volume, which will complete 
the catalogue, as well as the projected volumes of synthesis. As yet it is quite 


impossible for the historian to appraise the new data, which will eventually yield 
rich dividends to the biblical archaeologist and the student of ancient Palestine and 
Syria. 

Recently Luc H. Grollenberg, 0. P., published an admirable Dutch Bible atlas, with 
accompanying text and a wealth of maps and half tones. This has now been trans 
lated into French as Atlas de la Bible (Paris-Brussels, Elsevier, 1955, 27 by 36 cm., 
158 pp. with 35 maps and 408 photographs). Obviously patterned after the West 
minster Atlas of the Bible, it is based on thorough first-hand study and can be 
highly recommended, though it is rather expensive. An English edition is now in 


preparation.—Much less elaborate and a great deal cheaper is Dr. Zev Wilnay’s 
Ha-drets bam-Migr@ (* The Land in the Bible,” Jerusalem, Tar Yisra’él, 1954, 24 
by 34cm., 60 pp., with many maps and drawings), which reprints biblical passages 
with a running geographical commentary. It will be found useful in higher schools 
where Hebrew is taught and it will be a handy reference book for scholars as well. 


The second volume of the great Hebrew Encyclopaedia Biblica (Entsiqlopédiyah 
Migqr@it, Jerusalem, Bialik Institute, 1954, 30 pp. + 952 cols.) covers the letters 
beth to zayin, with a great many maps and illustrations. Like Vol. I, it is a model 
of typography and engraving. This work at once takes its place as the foremost 
Bible dictionary in the world: it must be included in every respectable biblical 
library, in spite of language difficulties, since anyone who knows Biblical Hebrew 
can translate it with the aid of a modern dictionary. 


The second volume of Hretz-Israel (so transcribed in Latin characters on the 
English title-page: Jerusalem, Israel Exploration Society, 1953, xi-+ 208 quarto 
pages) is devoted to papers on the archaeology, history, and geography of Palestine 
and is dedicated to the memory of Zalman Lif. Among the essays are contributions 
from nearly all the ranking specialists of Israel in these and related fields; it would 
be invidious to pick out individual studies from this wealth of valuable material. 


Vol. I of Qadméniyét Artséna (English title: The Antiquities of Israel, Tel-Aviv, 
Hakibutz Hameuchad, 1955, pp. xiii + 344 + 34 plates, with 155 line-cuts in the 
text) is the work of two distinguished Palestinian archaeologists, M. Avi Yonah and 
S. Yeivin, with the collaboration of a specialist on prehistory, M. Stekelis. The first 
volume contains an excellent historical and practical introduction, followed by 
elaborate surveys of public and private architecture, shrines and temples, and 
fortifications, from pre-historic to Byzantine times. The book may be _ heartily 
recommended and we hope that it will soon appear in English translation. 


To the enterprise of the eminent French archaeologist, M. André Parrot, we owe 
the successful launching of a series of popular booklets on biblical archaeology in 
French, with English translations. Nos. 3-7 of the Cahiers darchéologie biblique 
(Neuchatel and Paris, Delachaux and Niestlé) have appeared during the past three 
years: (3) André Parrot, Ninivé et l’Ancien Testament (78 pp. with many illustra 
tions, 4.15 Swiss franes); (4) Henri Metzger, Les routes de Saint Paul dans Vorient 
grec (66 pp. with plates and maps, 4.00 fr. s.); (5) Parrot, Le Temple de Jérusalem 
(94 pp. with many illustrations, 4.70 fr.s.); (6) Parrot, Golgotha et Saint-Sepulchre 
(102 pp. with many illustrations, 4.50 fr. s.): (7) Parrot, Samarie, capitale du 
royaume d'Israel (117 pp. with some 45 illustrations, fr, s. 5.00). Nos. 1 and 2, 
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previously published, are now available in English (Philosophical Library, New 
York) ; both are by M. Parrot: (1) The Flood and Noah's Ark ($2.75) and (2) The 
Tower of Babel ($2.75). Metzger’s book (No. 3) is available at the same price 
under the title St Paul’s Journeys in the Greek Orient. The Philosophical Library in 
New York has also issued an English translation of Parrot’s charming Découverte 
des mondes ensévelis under the title Discovering Buried Worlds (1955, 128 pp. with 
35 illustrations and maps, price $3.75). We heartily recommend this series to the 
student and the general reader; the scholar will also profit from their study. 


Siegfried H. Horn’s little book, Light from the Dust Heaps (Washington, Review 
and Herald Publishing Assoc., 1955, 96 pp.) is a very well informed survey of recent 
discoveries in biblical archaeology, including the Dead Sea Scrolls: the author 
received his doctorate in Egyptology at the Oriental Institute and has studied and 
traveled extensively since them. 

In this connection we may mention some recent editions of books by the reviewer 
in this general field. We need not repeat what was said in the BULLETIN, No. 139, 
p. 26, except to say that the new English edition of the Pelican Archaeology of 
Palestine has now appeared (Penguin Press, 1956) and that the announced separate 
publication of Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands has now been issued by the Biblical 
Colloquium (731 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa., 1956, 136 pp. with folding chart, 
$2.00) in a fully revised edition, with special attention to the Dead Sea Scrolls. <A 
revised German translation of Archaeology and the Religion of Israel has just ap- 
peared in an excellent translation by the eminent historian, Friedrich Cornelius: 
Die Religion Israels im Lichte der archdologischen Ausgrabungen (Munich and Basel, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1956, 269 pp.), with the addition of numerous illustrations. 


(To be continued) 


A NEW EDITION OF THE EARLY CHURCH FATHERS 


All students of Early Christian literature, especially those with limited funds for 
the purchase of books, should be interested in the appearance of the first four 
volumes of a projected series of the original texts of the Church Fathers writing in 
Greek. This series is put out by the Apostolic Diaconate of the Greek Church in 
Athens. 

Since 1955 four volumes have appeared. Volume I contains the first part of 
Clement’s works, both genuine and spurious (the text of a Homilies closely resem- 
bling that of Rehm). Volume II contains the rest of Clement, the Didache, Barna- 
bas, Epistle to Diognetus and Ignatius. Volume III contains the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Papias, Aristides and Part I of Justin. Volume IV contains the rest of 
Justin, Tatian, Melito and Athenagoras, 

For the most part these Patristic writings are given in modern scholarly textual 
form. Each volume is provided with an index of the biblical citations and a second 
index of names and subjects. 

The cost of each volume, including handling, is only $3.00: copies may be ordered 
from “ OLogos, P.O. Box 8323, Chicago 7, Illinois.” 

RALPH MARCUS 
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